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Cart wheels fqueak not when they are liquored. Bacon. 

1 fee the new Arion fail, 

The lute Hill trembling underneath thy nail: 

At thy well fharpen’d thumb from fhore to fliore, 

1 he trebles fqueak for fear, the bafen roar. Dryden 

Blunderbufles planted in every loop-hole, go off conftamly 
at th t fqueak,ng ot a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar. 

. , Dryden's Spanifb Friar. 

Who can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans 
fqueak,ng through the mouth of an eunuch ? Ulihm 

How like brutes organs are to ours ; 

They grant, if higher pow’rs think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wit; 

And that for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might fqueak love-odes, dogs bark fatyr. Prior. 

In florid impotence^he fpeaks, 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueah. Pope. 
Zoilus calls the companions ofUlyffes the fqueak,no pigs of 

H™- . r , r Pope's Odyffey. 

3. i o break filence or fecrecy for fear or pain. 

It he be obflinate, put a civil queftion to him upon the rack, 
and hefqueaks, I warrant him. Dryden's Don Sebaficn. 

Squeak. n.J. [from the verb.] A flirill quick cry; a cry »f 
pain. 3 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 

Jn panick horrour of purfuing dogs : 

With many a deadly grunt and Ao\Hu\ fqueak. 

Poor fwine! as if their pretty hearts wou’d break. Dry den. 

To Squeal. v. n. [ fqwula, Swedilh.] To cry with a fliriil 
lharp voice-; to cry with pain. Squeak feems a Ihort fudden 
cry, and squeal a cry continued. 

SQUEA'MISH. adj. [for quawmijh or qualm’,Jh, from qualm ] 
Nice; faftidious ; eafily difgufled; having the ftomach eafily 
turned; being apt to take offence without much reafon. It is 
ufed always in diflike either real or ironical. 

Yet, for countenance fake, he feemed very fqueamijh in re- 
fpect of the charge he had of the princefs Pamela. Sidney. 

Quoth lie, that honour’s very fqueamijh, 

1 hat takes a balling for a blcmilh ; 

Por what’s more honourable than fears, 

Or fkin to tatters rent in wars ? Hudihras. 

His mufick is ruftick, and perhaps too plain. 

The men of fqueamijh talfc to entertain. Southern. 

It is rare to lee a man at once fqucarwjh and voracious. 

. r South. 

I here is no occafion to oppofe the ancients and the mo* 
derns, or to be fqueamijh on either fide. He that wifely con- 
dufls his mind in the purfuit of knowledge, will gather what 
lights he can from either. Locke. 

SqueamishnE ss. nj. [from fqueamijh.'] Niccnefs; delicacy; 
failidioufnefs. 

The thorough-pac’d politician mull prefently laugh at the 
fq’.camijhnefs of his confidence, and read it another leflure. 

South's Scrmoiis. 

Upon their principles they may revive the worlhip of the 
hoft of heaven; it is but conquering a little j'queamijhnefs of 
ftomach* _ Stilling fleet. 

To adminiftcr thisdofe, fifty thoufand operators, confider- 
ing the fqueamijhnefs of fomc fiomachs, and the peevifhncfs of 
young children, is but reafonablc. Swift. 

To Squeeze, v. a. [cpij-an, Saxon ; ys-guafgu, Welfti.] 

t. To prefs; to crulh between two bodies. 

It is applied to the fqueezing or preflingof things downwards, 
as in the preilcs for printing. IVHkins. 

The finking of the earth would make an extraordinary 
convulfion of the air, and that crack mull fo Ihakc or fqueeze 
the atmofphcre, as to bring down all the remaining vapours. 

Burnet's jheory of the Earth. 

He reap’d the produfl of his labour’d ground. 

An A fqueezd the combs with golden liquor crown’d. Dryden. 

None acted mournings forc’d to Ihow, 

Or fqueeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. Dryden. 

When Florio fpeaks, what virgin could withftand, 

If gentle Damon did not fqueeze her hand? Pope. 

2. - Toopprefs; to crufh ; to harafs by extortion. 

In a civil war people mult expefl t« be crulhed and fqueezed 
toward the burden. HEfrange. 

3. To force between clofe bodies. 

To Squeeze, v. n. 

1. To act or pafs, in confequence of comprellion. 

A concave fphtre of gold fill’d with water and foldcr’d up, 
upon prelfing die fpbere with great force, let the water fqueeze 
through it, and Hand all over itsoutlide in multitudes of fmall 
. drops, like dew, witlrout burfting or cracking the body of the 
gold. Newton's Opticks. 

VV'hat crowds of shefe, impcnitcntly bold. 

In founds and jingling fyllablcs grown old. 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and J'queezings of the brain. Pope. 

2, To force way through clofc bodies. 

Many a publick miniftcr comes empty in; but when he has 
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crammed his guts, he is fain to fqueeze hard before he 
oft. », ," get 

Squeeze, n.f. [from the verb.] Cmipreffion • nr 

r ^ A fubtilc artift Hands with wond’rous bag ’ P ^ c * 
That bears imprifon’d winds, of gentler fort’ 

Than thofc that erft Laertes’ fon enclos’d- 
Peaceful theyfleep; but let the tuneful jqneze 
Of lalVrtng elbow roule them, out they fly 
Melodious, and with fpritcly accents charm p, ■ 

Squelch, n.f Heavy fall. A low ludicrous word 
He tore the earth which he had fay’d 
From Jquelch of knight, and ftorm’d and rav’d v 
So foon as the poor devil had recovered the ?ou,U 
he {campers, bawling like mad. L't), ^ 

Sqi-ib. n.f. [f hieien, German, to pulhforward. Tliisw?"^* 
logy, though the bed that I have found, is not verv nrnK^^ 

1. A fmall pipe of paper filled with wildfire. Ufed'in foorf'' 
The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleigh was W L 
tdy to lay, were fuddenly driven away with fquib> ■ f or 
no more than a flratagem of fire-boats mankfs, and fcntu^n 
them. Jinrrn'c Ilf* * / 

The foreft ofthefoutj), compareth ihc French 
h Utl f™ ^ rc of flax, which burns and crackles for a time 
but fuddenly ext.nguiftes Heel's Vocal Fond 

Lampoons, like fqutbs, may make a prefent blaze • ’ 

But time, and thunder, p 3 y rcfpcfl to bays. 'IVal' ■ 
Furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch; 

With fquibs and crackers arm’d to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. c • r 

1 . Any petty fellow. 

Afked for their pafs by every fquil <, 

That lift at will them to revile or fnib. spmfer 

The fquibs, in the common phrafe, are called libellers. Filer. 

Squill, n.f. [ fquilla,fcilia , Latin; fquille, Fr.] 

1. A plant. 

It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion; the leaves 
are broad ; the flowers are like thofeof ornithogalum, or die 
ftarry hyacinth: they grow in a long fpike, and come out be* 
fore the leaves. Miller 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears put into a fquill, which 
is like a great onion, will come up earlier than' in the earth 
itlclf. Bacon's Natural IJijhry. 

’Twill down like oxymcl of fquills . Rofcommon. 

The felf fime atoms 
Can, in the trufle, furnilh out a fcaft ; 

And naufeate, in the fcaly fquill, the tafte. Garth. 

2. A filh. 

3. An infefl. 

The fquill-\r)fcSl is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill- filh, in having a long body covered with a cruft, coni- 
pofed of feveral rings : the head broad and f<juat. Grew. 

Squi’nanc y. n.f. [jquinance,Jquinaneie, Ys.Jquir.aiia , Italian.] 
An inflammation in the throat; a quinfey. 

It is ufed for fquinancies and inflammations of the throat; 
whereby it feemeth to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. 

Bacon s Natural HJlory. 
In a fquinancy there is danger of fuffocation. IVijman. 

SQUINT, adj. [ fquinte , Dutch, oblique, tranfverfe,] Look¬ 
ing obliquely ; looking not direflly; looking fufpicioully. 
Where an equal poifeof hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly banifli Jquint fufpicion. Milton. 

To Squint, v. n. To look obliquely; to look not in a direft 
line of vifion. 

Some can fquint when they will; and children fet upon a 
table with a candle behind them, both eyes wiil move out¬ 
wards, as affecting to fee the light, and fo induce fquinting. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory 
Not a period of this epiftle but fquints towards another ov«r 
againft it. Pope. 

To Squint, v. a. 

1. To form the eye to oblique vifion. 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the 
fquints the eye, and makes die hairlip. Shakefpeare. 

2. To turn the eye obliquely. 

Perkin began already to fquint one eye upon the crown, 
and another upon the fanfluary. Bacon s Hen’)' V II. 

SqUi'nteyed. adj. [fquint and rye.] 

1. Having the fight direfted oblique. 

He was fo Jquintcyed , that he feemed fpitcfully to look upon 
them whom he beheld. Knot let’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

2. Indireft; oblique; malignant. 

This is fuch a falfe and fquinteyed praife. 

Which feeming to look upwards on his glories, 

Looks down upon my fears. Vtniam. 

Squintife'co. adj. Squinting. A cant word. 

The timbrel and the fquintifego maid 
Of Ifis aw thee; left the gods for fin. 

Should, with a fwclling dropfy Huff thy Ikin. 
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To Sqpin' y * 


v. n. To look afquint. A cant word. 

T remember thine eyes well enough : 

Doft thou fqutny at me? Shnhfpearcs King 

[Contraflion of efquire-, ejcujer , trench, bee 


Lear. 


2 . 


the Jld m 
Temple. 


quirk- » f - 

£squire-J • 

A ncntlcman next m rank to a knight. 

' He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.—A v, that I wl --> 
ne cut and long tail under the degree of a Jqutre. ShaKcjp- 

The reft are princes, barons, knights, fautres. 

And gentlemen of blood. Shakcfpeare s Henry ■ 

An attendant on a noble warriour. 

Old Butes’ form he took, Anchifcs fqutn 
Now left to rule Afcanius. Dryden s jF.nriJ. 

Knights, fquires , and ftceds muft enter on the ftage. Pope. 

An attendant at court. . 

Return with her— 

I could as well be brought 

To knee his throne, and fquire-hke penfionjieg, _ 

To keep bafe life a-foot. ' Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

SoUi'RREL. n.f. [ejcurueil, French; feiurus , Latin.] A fmall 
"animal that fives in woods, remarkable for leaping from tree 
to tree. 

One chanc’d to find a nut, 

In the end of which a hole was cut. 

Which lay upon a hazel-root. 

There fcatter’d by zfquirr.i: 

Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this fay, dear queen be glad. 

Let Oberon be ne’er fo mad. 

I’ll fet you fafe from peril. Drayton. 

To SQUIRT, v. a. To throw out in a quick ftream. Of un¬ 
certain etymology. 

Sir Roger fhc mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
fquirt kennel water upon him as he paflcd along. Arbuthnot. 

To Squirt, v.n. To prate; to let fly. Low cant. 

You are fo given to /quirting up and down, and chattering, 
that the world would lay, I had chofen a jack-pudding for a 
prime tninifter. L’Efirange. 

Squirt, n.f. [from the verb.] 
j. An inffrument by which a quick ftream is ejefted. 

He with his fquirt-fire cou’d difpcrfe 
Whole troops. . Pludtbras. 

There is war declared by a lord; his weapons are a pin to 
fcratch, and a fquirt to bcfpatter. Pope. 

2 . A fmall quick ftream. 

Water thofc with fquirts of an infufion of the medicine in 
dunged water. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Squi'rter. n.f. [from fquirt ] One that plies a fquirt. 

The fquirters were at it with their kennel water, for they 
were mad for the lofs of their bubble. Arbuthnot. 

To STAB. v. a. [ /lave ,,, old Dutch.] 

1. 'Fo pierce with a pointed weapon. 

Be’t lawful, that I invocatc thy ghoft. 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter’d fon ; 

Stahb'd by the felf fame hand that made thefe wounds. Shak. 

Thou hid’lt a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart, 

To jlab at my frail life. Shakefpeare's Hewy IV. 

None fhall dare 

With fliorten’d fword to Jlab in dofer war; 

But in fair combat fight. Dryden's Knights Tale. 

Killing a man with a fword or a hatchet, are looked on as 
nodiftinft fpccies of aflion ; but if the point of the Word fit ft 
enter the body, it pafles for a diftinfl fpccies where it has a di- 
ftinft name; as in England, where it is called fabling. Locke. 
Porcius, think, thou feeft thy dying brother 
Stabl'd at his heart, and all befmear’d with blood. 

Storming at thee! Addifms Cato. 

2. To wound mortally or mifehievoufly. 

He fpeaks poinards, and every word flats. 

What tears will then be Hied ! 

Then, to compleat her woes, will I efpoufe 
Hermione:—’twill Jlab her to the heart! 

Stab. n.f. [from the verb.] 

• • A ftab or wound with a fharp pointed weapon. 

The elements 

Of whom your fwords are temper’d, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemoekt at /labs 
Kill the ftill doling waters. Shakcfpeare. 

Oleander, 

Unworthy was thy fate, thou firft of warriours, 

To fall beneath a bafe afiaflin’s Jlab. Rowe. 

A dark injury; a fly mifehief. 

A ftroke; a blow. 

He had a fuitable feripture ready to rcpell them all; every 
pertinent text urged home beingadirefl Jlab to a temptation. 
e_. < „ ... „ , , „ South's Sermons. 

<W n '^' [ Uom f )ah -] ° ne whoftabs; a privy mur- 

L L M PT- ”’/■ Batin.] Support; firm- 

nc,,s » of making firm. 

They ferve for J/abiliment, propagation and lhade. Derbatn. 


Sta'bleboy. 

Sta'bleman 


Shakefpeare. 


A. Philips. 


a. 
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^tapi'lity. n.f. [Jlabilite, Fr. {ramJlabilitas, Latin. J 
r StaWenefs; fteadinefs; ftrength to Hand 

Bv the fame degrees that either oi thefe happen, 
bility of the figure is by the fame leffened. 

' Thefe mighty girders whichrhe fabrick bind, 

Thefe ribs robuft and vaft in order join’d. 

Such ftrength and fuch Jlability impart. 

That ftorms above, and earthquakes under ground 
Break not the pillars. Bludmont 

He began to try 

This and that hanging ilone’s /lability. Cotton. 

2. Fixednefs; not fluidity. . 

Since fluidnefs and f ability are contrary qualities, we may 
conceive that the firmnefs or /lability of a body confifts in this, 
that the particles whichcompofeitdo fo reft, or arc mtangled, 
that there is among them a mutual cohefion. Boy.e, 

3. Firmnefs of refolution. 

Sta ble, adj. [fable, Fr. fabilis, Latin.] 

1. Fixed; able to ftand. 

2. Steady; conftant; fixed in refolution or conduct. 

If man would be unvariable, 

He muft be like a rock or ftone, or tree; 

For cv’n the perfcfl angels were not fable. 

But had a fall more de-fperatc than we. Davies. 

He perfect, fable ; but imperfeft we, 

Subjefl to change. Dryden's Knights Tale. 

3. Strong ; fixed in ftate. . 

This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is Jtab.e, 
nothing equal; nothing could be offered to-day but what to¬ 
morrow might deprive us of. Rogers's Sermons. 

STA'BLE. n.f. [Jlabulum, Latin.] j A houfe for beafts. 

I will make Rabbah a fable for camels. Ezra xxv. 5. 
To Sta'ble. v.n. [ Jlabulo , Latin.] lokennel; to dwell as 
beafts. 

In their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign’d, fea monfters whelp’d 

And fabled. Milton. 

. f [fable and boy , or man.] One who at¬ 
tends in the liable. 

As foon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horfes to the 
fableboy. Swift. 

If the gentleman hath lain a night, get th efablemen and the 
fcullion to ftand in his way. Swift's Directions to tlx Butler. 

I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine, 

And to rough rider? give my choiceft wine; 

I would carcfs fom ojlablenmn of note. 

And imitate his language and his coat. 

Sta'bleness. n.f. [fromjtublc.] 

1. Power to ftand. 

2. Steadincfs; conftancy; liability. 

The king becoming graces, 

Asjufticc, verity, tcrnp’rance, jlablenejs. 

Bounty, perfev’rance, I have no relifti of them. Shakefpeare. 
Sta'bxestand. n.f. [In law.] Is one of the four evidences or 
preemptions, whereby a man is convinced to intend the 
Ilealing of the king’s deer in the foreft: and this is when a 
man is found at his Handing in the foreft with a crofs bow 
bent, ready tofhootatany deer; or with a long bow, or elfe 
Handing clofe by a tree with greyhounds in a lealh ready to 
flip. Cowet. 

I’ll keep my fablefland where I lod|e my wife, I’ll go in 
couples with her. Shakejpeare . 

To Sta'blish. v. a. [ efabUr , Fr. fabilio , Latin.] To clla- 
blilh; to fix; to fettle. 

Then (lie began a treaty to procure. 

And fablijh terms betwixt both their requefts. Fairy 2 h,een. 

Stop effufion of our Chriftian blood, 

And fablijh quictncfs on ev’ry fide. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Comfort your hearts, and fablijh you in every good work. 

2 The/f. ii. 17. 

Poor hereticks in love there be, 

Which think to fablijh dangerous conftancy; 

But I have told them, fince you will be true. 

You Ihall be true to them who’re falfe to you 
His covenant fworn 

To David, fablijh'd as the days of hcav’n. 

Stack, n.f. [facea, Italian.] 

1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, heaped up regularly 
together. a 1 

Againft every pillar was a flack of billets above a man’s 
height, which the watermen that bring wood down the Seine 
laid there. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

While the marquis and his fervant on foot were chafing the 
kid about the flack, the prince from horfeback killed him with 

a piftol. IVotton's Buckingham . 

While the cock 
To the flack or the barn-door 
Stoutly ftruts his dame before. 

Stacks of moift corn grow hot by fermentation. 
t An inundation, fays the fable, 


Bramfon. 


Donne. 

Milton. 


Milton. 

Newton. 


O’erflow’d a farmer’s barn and ftablc; 
Whole ricks of hay and flacks of corn 
Were down the fudden current born. 
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Swift. 
2.' A 




















































































































































































































